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II. — On Dreams. By the Rev. James Wills, D. D. 



EesdMay 28, 1855. 

IN all inquiry to which the name of science can have any just application, there 
should be found some data capable of being precisely observed, and communi- 
cated with sufficient evidence. The theories of the human understanding offer 
many exceptions. Too often, the experimental instance, from which alone sure 
inferences can follow, is not only confined to the mere apprehension of self- 
consciousness, but even removed beyond the scope of immediate or direct atten- 
tion. It is, indeed, to be observed, that it seldom occurs that the processes of 
the understanding are themselves the objects of thought; they are, for the most 
part, so involved with whatever may happen to be the subject matter of consi- 
deration, that it is only by a very laborious and difficult effort of recollection 
and analysis that they can be recalled and separated. If such obstructions are 
to be encountered in direct observations of the mind in its normal state, it may 
be felt with how much diffidence any attempt must be entered upon to offer a 
distinct and grounded theory upon the most vague, indistinct, and evanescent 
operations in which the thinking faculty can be engaged. 

Under this and other difficulties from the same causes, with which I will 
not weary your attention, I offer the following observations and inferences 
both as illustrative of views already submitted to the Academy, and as a further 
contribution to that mass of experiences on the ground of which the theory of 
mind may, at least hereafter, attain some reliable substance. 

It would, I am persuaded, be a hopeless undertaking to ascertain upon un- 
questionable ground of observation the initial process of the mind in dreaming. 
Mr. Stewart, with his usual facility, has offered very specious explanations; but 
these I have already shown* to be inconsistent with his own theory, as also 

* Transactions, Vol. xix. 
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with the facts of observation. I should, indeed, wholly omit this consideration, 
were it not that there are some ascertained facts which lead to much interest- 
ing suggestion, and which, at worst, will help to give theoretical connexion to 
my subsequent statements. 

The theory of the nervous system is popularly familiar, and generally 
received, so far, at least, as I shall have occasion to employ it. It seems to 
offer some highly probable grounds for the solution of the proposed question. 
The application, I must confess, is in some degree conjectural; and for this reason 
it shall be discussed as briefly as I can. According to their general theory, the 
nerves seem to be, or in some way to contain, the furthest ascertainable media 
of communication between the mind and the corporeal machinery through which 
it operates ; and, to the utmost extent of observation, this connexion seems, 
without any exception, to extend to every operation of the mind, whether mediate 
or immediate, and this in such a manner that if the nervous theory were to 
be even rejected, still there is clear evidence of some equivalent medium of 
communication, to which all that I shall have to state will equally apply. 

Secondly. There is suflBcient ground to presume, that in proportion as the 
sense or local function, for the operation of which any set of nerves are employed, 
becomes more fine and rapid, there must be also a more susceptible and quick 
organization of those particular nerves, such as would be shown by a tendency 
to act upon fainter impulses, — as, for example, the delicate and infinitesimally 
minute gradations of the action of the retina or optic nerve, compared with the 
grosser sense of external touch. Of this gradation of sensibility there can be 
no doubt. My present purpose only requires the assumption, that the nerves, 
or nervous branches which act more immediately within the brain, are consi- 
derably more susceptible than those exposed to external influence. Thus, an 
impulse too slight to be sensibly operative on the exterior terminus of the ner- 
vous conductor may yet be supposed to propagate a far more active motion in 
the cerebral extremity. 

One more well known condition will complete this application of the nervous 
theory. It is an admitted fact that the nervous sensibility becomes depressed 
by the wear or waste of daily use, and that this loss is repaired in sleep. The 
continued operation of some of the vital functions during sleep seems, at the 
same time, to indicate that this suspension of nervous activity which then occurs 
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is capable of partial and local inequalities. Now the nerves connected with 
the exterior of the frame, and immediately employed in relation to external 
objects, are the first to become inert, and the most liable to this temporary 
suspension ; while the very occurrence of the dreaming state, beyond doubt, 
proves that the brain can be in active operation, while the external nervous 
tissues connected with it are in a condition of great comparative inertness : thus, 
too, establishing very fully the former condition, by the indication of a higher 
degree of sensibility, in the special instance that our argument requires. It is by 
no means necessary to infer that this condition of protracted wakefulness of the 
brain is constant or total ; it may, consistently with the utmost inference here to 
be sought, be supposed to be in all cases largely affected with the exhaustion of 
the entire system; but it is plain that, in whatever degree, the brain may be awake, 
while the external sense is lost in sleep. Now we are thus led to one very proba- 
ble explanation of the occasion or initial process of dreaming. From the condi- 
tions thus described, it is easy to conceive that some accidental dull impression 
on any of the outer termini of the nerves, too faint to break the repose of sense, 
may still be capable of transmission through their habitual channel to the region 
of the brain, with enough of power to communicate movement to its finer appa- 
ratus ; and thus by the reciprocal action (whatever it may be) between that 
organ and the mind, generate those ideal aberrations of thought known in 
dreaming. 

It is evidently not necessary to restrict the application of the foregoing infer- 
ences to the operation of the nerves from the external surface. All that has been 
said will equally apply to any dull sensation through any nervous branch which 
has its terminus in the brain, — nor is there any reason against the assumption 
of some slight exciting impulse, having its origin within the brain itself. The per- 
petually active element of mind offers a probable ground of extension to this 
theory. There is no reason to exclude the fount and origin of thought from a simi- 
lar claim in the origination of a process of which it must itself be an essential 
element. But, beyond this allowance, any further explanation upon grounds so 
little within the scope of observation, would be the merest empiricism. 

Numerous delicate processes, regular and irregular, mental and material, 
latent and observable, are hourly taking place in the vital compound so "fearfully 
and wonderfully made." Disturbances too minute for the senses may vibrate 
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perceptibly on the deUcate and subtle machinery subject to, and immediately 
acting on, the transcendental and mysterious element of man's immortal part. 
To exclude the possible agency of undiscovered causes in this wholly inscru- 
table essence would be to carry theorizing to a rash extent In such an inquiry 
we must be content to steer with caution round the shores of impenetrable 
regions, and to obtain partial glimpses of heights little distinguishable from the 
clouds and thick darkness which surround them. 

I cannot leave this part of the subject without observing the fact, that many, 
perhaps most persons, are occasionally liable to sudden, and apparently sponta- 
neous, impulses and impressions, not to be traced to their origin. A sentiment 
may cast its light or shade, without any recollected antecedent A slight de- 
rangement of some corporeal function will react on the mind, and awaken some 
morbid mood, of which the cause is too feebly operative to be felt A particular 
idea, or phrase, or tune, unlocked for, unsuggested by any known process, wUl 
start from the mind's vacuity, and be for a day reiterated, and then wholly for- 
gotten as any dream. 

All such incidental intrusions are, without metaphor, actual dreams, modi- 
fied by the accidents of the waking state of the dreamer. The actual occupation 
of the external sense, and the control of external disturbances, prevent the fur- 
ther development of the tiny ideal ripple, and it is lost in the swell and current 
of waking thought and action. Upon the whole, the reasonable inference 
appears to be, that the fine intermediate material organism, through the agency 
of which mind and body must reciprocally afiect each other, must be suscep- 
tible of indefinitely small degrees of whatever may be its appropriate action. 
And as, in many more strongly marked cases, no doubt exists as to the nature 
and existence of such agencies, so we can have little that they must be indicated 
by those here described.* 

The mechanism of the intellect must be capable of such excitement as may 
be transmitted by any of the senses. And the next consideration is in what 

* I am the more particular in urging the above considerations, because Mr. Stewart, and 
inquirers of his school, who are to be regarded as adversaries, have assumed the necessity of some 
traceable antecedent in all cases. Such is, indeed, the foundation of Mr. Stewart's theory of Mind, 
as the conclusion directly opposed to it, is the foundation of that comprised in this and the pre- 
ceding essays, and, I trust, conclusively argued in the first 
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manner, or according to what laws, the excitement 80 conveyed would be likely 
to operate. 

During the suspension of the ordinary corrections and interferences of sen- 
sation and waking purpose, it would, as I have said, be conformable with a wide 
analogy to assume that the brain, or whatever may fulfil the office ascribed to it, 
should, like every organization adapted for any end in nature, when excited, 
act according to its main law of action or tendency. Now, this proposition, 
which is evident enough to sound like a truism, will lead to a highly probable 
train of consequences, which can be verified as facts of observation. The next 
step, then, is to ascertain this law. 

When all the grosser excitements from without have subsided, and the 
mind may, by any such means as may consist with sleep, have been excited to 
a partial resumption of its activity, it will follow from the foregoing rule that 
the resulting operation is likely to be directed and governed by whatever may 
be its most constant and prompt law of action. Now, in the first section of this 
inquiry, published in your nineteenth volume, I have shown the primary law of 
human thought, ever framing and governing our ideas and their succession, to be 
that combining tendency to which I there traced Mr. Locke's law of Association. 
And in the same Essay I have already traced its very observable operation in 
the instance of dreams. I am now to follow out the consequences ; — but first 
let me call your attention to a very interesting confirmation of this law. 

In dreams, as in the waking state, everybody must be aware that there are 
two very distinct classes of combinations, — the fixed and the transient. Of 
these, the first-named are our permanent complex ideas, as, man, horse, &c. ; the 
second, those local and accidental associations which arise and pass with all the 
changes of circumstances. Now, the curious pecuUarity which I wish to explain 
is this: — In dreams, however monstrous and unlike reality may be the succes- 
sion or concurrence of ideas, still the objects of fixed combination are exempt 
from this confusion, and retain the indissoluble unity which belongs to our wak- 
ing experience. One thing may pass for another, — the coincidences of time, 
place, and incident, may be impossible ; ideas vague and incongruous beyond 
insanity may pass through the brain, but the law of form is undisturbed. The 
human head wiU appear on human shoulders, according to the Roman critic's 
rule. The fixed idea, of which the components are simultaneous, and beyond 
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the scope of any change provided for in the habitual operations of thought, or in 
any way but by the most deliberate exertions of waking will, cannot be decom- 
posed in the inadvertent and passive wanderings of the mind in sleep. The 
force of this law may be illustrated yet further by an incident of frequent ob- 
servation. It is often remarked, that persons seem to those who dream of them, 
to act and speak in character; that is, according to the dreamer's notion. The 
familiar habits and known characteristics must enter into the conception of indi- 
viduality, as much as any outward attribute by which a person is to be known. 

But while the fixed combinations will thus, by a fundamental law of mind, 
maintain their integrity ; and while also the spontaneous combinations of the 
mind will, though somewhat vaguely, follow the habitual standards of con- 
struction, as formerly explained,* the large class of accidental ideas, which are 
wholly contingent in their shiftings and concurrences,- and without constant 
relation among themselves, will in dreams come together in violation of all the 
laws of possible or probable order. 

To explain, so far as they may be explained, the law by which these devia- 
tions are governed, we must, in addition to the elementary principle of associa- 
tion, take into account two conditions which are easily identifiable. First, the 
total or nearly total absence of the discriminative faculty by which, while awake, 
we can discern and estimate the real relations of our ideas on present objects, — 
the true or false, probable or improbable, fit or unfit. Secondly, the generally 
visible character of the ideal phenomena of the dream. Of these conditions, 
which are the most common and characteristic peculiarities of the state of dream- 
ing, most persons must be aware. They must, from their nature, be mainly 
stated as facts of experience. 

Of these, the first mentioned is very probably but an instance of the general 
depression of the more active voluntary power of the mind, caused by the abate- 
ment of the nervous sensibility, and not caused by essential change in the opera- 
tions of the mind. It seems, indeed, evident, and is, I think, of some importance 
for the explanation of much in this theory, to keep in view the nearly self-evi- 
dent presumption, that a far higher amount of nervous life may be requisite for 
the more strenuous operations of thought. And thus, as the depression of this 

• Transactions, VoL xxn.. Part 2. 
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element is capable of every degree of increase or diminution, the occasional 
exceptions can be explained by supposing a more than usual presence of the 
nervous activity. As, however, will more fully appear further on, these excep- 
tional instances are mostly unreal, and to be otherwise explained. For the 
most part the suspension of the active processes of thought is entire; the proper 
course or process of dreaming is a train of ideas, not operations; a distinction 
the better to be apprehended by observing that the acts of discrimination, atten- 
tion, reasoning, will, contriving, are not ideas, but exertions of active power. 
The general absence of discrimination in dreams is verified by vmiversal expe- 
rience. Most persons are aware that the most monstrous and impossible coin- 
cidents excite in the dreamer neither wonder nor doubt; and that, the most 
inconsequent inferences appear quite reasonable and true, — how wholly the 
sense of identity and diversity is lost One person, by some unnoticed transi- 
tion, becomes converted into another; and it is not until the dream has recurred 
to waking memory that its absurd confusion of ideas becomes exposed. 

And here, before I go further, it may be well to guard against what may be 
considered as contrary instances. There is no operation of any active power 
that may not in some particular instances become the habit of the mind, and 
pass as a component into its permanent forms and constant combinations. Some 
opinion involving comparative merits, some familiar line of professional inquiry, 
will seem to occupy the reasoning faculty by reproducing the inextricable form 
which it contains. There is some act of judgment, some presence of will 
and purpose, connected with aU action; and thus, when action becomes in any 
way represented, the shadows of will, reason, and judgment will seem to mingle 
with the shadows of our dreams. A lawyer may dream that he is applying 
some rule of court, or some familiar precedent. A mathematician may enjoy 
a momentary triumph over some slippery solution that has eluded the grasp of 
waking reason. But in such instances it will mostly occur that the morning's 
recollection will present the matter under the formless aspect of some strange 
inconsequence. The rule of reason may be correct, but it will have stumbled in 
the conclusion. This explanation will appear the more satisfactory if it be 
observed that the simultaneous occurrence of the glaring absence of any function, 
together with its seeming presence, plainly indicates the substitution of some 
other mode of operation by which two apparently opposite conditions may be 

VOL. XXHI. ^ 
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reconciled. A dreamer may seem to be engaged in grave and earnest delibe- 
ration upon some matter of seeming weight, and really no meaning, while the 
most monstrous impossibilities are passing xmheeded. The seeming operation 
of the reason is, in all such cases, an illusion of memory. And the same expla- 
nation will, in most instances, similarly apply when the active operations of the 
intellect appear to be involved in the process of a dream. 

I have next to explain the other proposed condition, which is the apparent 
visibility which mostly belongs to the ideas of a dream. This — itself a con- 
sequence of the great primary law of association — is the main element in the fan- 
tastic and seemingly disordered transitions peculiar to dreaming. The larger 
portion of the ordinary objects of human thought (at least as concerns the mass 
of mankind) consists of things visible. These are, more or less, mixed in every 
pursuit, and have place in every course of action, — they are the symbols of the 
unseen, — and it is diflScult to think of anything as real existence without invest- 
ing it with the characters of visibility. The analyst who has to deal with invi- 
sible realities is compelled to have recourse to visible symbols, and clothe his 
thought in signs. And if we look for the exception, — it will only be found in 
the idle mazes of metaphysical abstraction, in which terms are the representatives 
of imaginary and unreal ideas. In the active concerns of waking life, visible 
objects, and the conception of things visible, occupy the scope of thought, and 
facilitate those habitual and superficial uses of reason which are necessary and suf- 
ficient for the common occupations of the world. And it needs not to be added 
that the sense of sight is, more than all other senses and faculties, constantly 
and widely employed, and a main element in every movement of waking life; 
or that waking life is dimly and confusedly reflected in sleep, in the ordinary 
languor and nervous collapse of which, only the most habitual and easiest seized 
ideas can be entertained, and these, for the most part, indistinctly. 

Consequently, when the senses and active powers of the mind are depressed 
by sleep, the ready associations of form and colour offer themselves on the 
slightest impulse which can excite the cerebral action. But, in whatever way 
it may be explained, such is the actual fact, — the dream is mostly a succession 
of visible objects, accompanied by indistinct apprehensions of their purport or 
consequence. 

We have next to consider the application of these conditions. When the 
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idea of some object is presented, during the entire suspension, both of the cor- 
rective of actual sight, and of the discriminative power of the reason, nothing 
remains to distinguish it from the reality of the object which it represents: in the 
darkened chamber of the brain the shadow becomes a reality. Dream of any- 
thing, and it appears before you ; of a place, and you are there. And thus may 
be explained the fantastic groupings and transitionary scenes which move over 
the dim-lighted stage of sleep. It is easy to conceive how any ideal image may 
bring with it the idea of locality, or suggest further images which will, in like 
manner, shift the scene and courses of passive thought. Fixed attention — 
always necessary to maintain a correct apprehension of the succession of ideas, 
and maintain the current of connected thinking — requires the energy of waking 
purpose. There is no power in operation to prevent that lapse of memory, by 
which these improbable transitions pass unheeded. Ideas move on like the 
figures in the magic lantern, which are lost to sight as they pass, — the incon- 
gruity is unperceived, not merely from want of judgment, but of memory, — the 
end has forgotten the beginning of the dream. 

In the nearly imlimited mixture of the objects and incidents of daily life 
there is generally no object or circumstance which may not form portion of 
numerous accidental combinations. And hence it is, that any idea which can 
occur may lead into countless tracks of mental wandering, and the wildest con- 
fusion of place or incident. The laws of occurrence are known by experience, 
and this customary knowledge is the law of waking reason; in most minds kept 
clear by external perception, by purpose, and the heedful attention of all those 
powers of reason (in whatever they may consist), which guide the slightest move- 
ments of life. When these controlling conditions are understood to be suspended, 
it is easy to apprehend how the consequences so far explained must follow. 

If the operations of the brain in dreams were, as might antecedently be 
assumed, uniform, my task would now be ended so far as respects the mere 
theory of dreams. But such is not the case. Allowance is to be made for 
occasional instances which seem, as they are stated, to be exceptional. And 
— what more concerns the purpose of this inquiry — there are connected with 
the subject some curious incidents which connect it with the general theory 
stated in the preceding essays. I may commence with the latter, as having most 
importance, as well as most of common interest. 

c2 
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Ab a dream may involve the impression that the dreamer is reasoning or 
judging, 80 it may, in like manner, and on the same principle, involve any other 
impression to which the individual happens to be subject, or which may be a 
component in the combination presented by the mind. Among these com- 
ponents there are, in every instance, some which are less the objects of attention. 
On this point it will much conduce to clearness to revert to the general statement 
offered in the commencement of this inquiry: — " There is, in those who are in 
any state of consciousness, at all times, a certain aggregate of things [conditions 
of any perceptible nature] presented to the perception. Of these, some may 
become more prominently the objects of attention, and the rest will invariably, 
in the same proportion, become vague and indistinct. The perception of indi- 
vidual parts of this vague whole will, in general, not be separately recollected, 
because they have not been separately observed,"* &c. It is to these vague com- 
ponents that we are to look for the solution of some of the most curious questions 
concerning dreams. Connected as essential conditions of the reality, the past 
existence, and anticipated futurition, and other similarly unobtrusive com- 
ponents of nearly every state of waking consciousness, they enter in like man- 
ner, with a vague efficiency, into dreams, and impart the sense of an imaginary 
past and future; and a host of concomitant apprehensions, some in their nature 
constant, some transient, according to the main character of the combination. 

From this may be explained the fictitious memory so often present in dreams. 
In some cases there is, however, with this more vague and general impression, a 
train of antecedents essentially contained, not so much in the association, as in 
the nature of the incident. This, too, is very common, — everything that happens 
is in some respects a consequent, — and the determining condition must be in 
the tendency of any supposed incident or state of things, to carry with it to the 
mind the apprehension of its antecedents. If this apprehension were to be very 
distinctly obtruded, it would have the effect of changing the course of a dream. 
But as, in general, the relative proportion of mental combination is preserved, 
the effect is probably not often produced in this precise manner. It is, how- 
ever, likely sometimes to occur, in the absence of all the governing and control- 
ling powers of reason and the senses, that these more feebly marked components 

• Transactions, VoL iix. p. 80, Part u. 
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may obtain somewhat more than their relative nearness to the apprehension, 
which may help to explain the seeming lapse of time which sometimes charac- 
terizes a dream. The idea of time, like that of place, is a constant in every 
objective suggestion, — and the idea of succession essentially contains it. The 
consequence will be found to extend very far. I have already explained, in my 
examination of Mr. Stewart's theory, how there occurs in dreaming a sort of 
perspective illusion, due to this law, by which antecedent and consequent inci- 
dents may be so wrought out from association as apparently to stretch out into 
an imaginary past and future, and to involve a seeming lapse of time, as a future 
seems to contain the element of distance. This offers the true account of those 
instantaneous dreams which sometimes occur, and leads to a conjecture that, in 
general, dreams may pass in less time than they seem to occupy. 

It is with some feeling of reluctance that I toirn for a moment from my direct 
line of statement to observe upon the confusion by which this part of the subject 
has been rendered somewhat diflScult to deal with. The errors of Mr. Stewart's 
ingenious theory have, I trust, been fully shown in my first essay. I have there 
proved that, contrary to his assertion, he assumes a wholly new law of mind for 
dreaming, — a law not warranted by any indication, and directly contrary to the 
observed processes of waking thought. Habit, which he applies for one use 
when awake, performs at his beck the precise opposite part in sleep. Com- 
pressing by acceleration a number of separate volitions and attentions into a 
point of time too minute for distinct apprehension, — he endows the sleeper with 
a power of inconceivably rapid analysis, such that the synchronous events of the 
same infinitesimal instant can be deliberately contemplated in separate distinct- 
ness. But this is not enough, — ^his instrument is one which, however aptly it 
may be applied in one case, has no application in the other. The waking com- 
bination is admitted to be the work of habit, though not precisely as explained 
by Mr. Stewart, — but the ordinary sequence of a dream is of all imaginable 
succession of ideas the least possible to be brought under this law, according to 
the hypothesis. The connexion of constant recurrence is wanting. But, for a 
moment, assuming the strange analytic power devised by Mr. Stewart, it becomes 
a consequence from his theory (of separate volitions and attentions), that the 
same analysis should reach to the similar decomposition of every idea presented in 
sleep. If the imaginary succession were always strictly habitual, some deduction 
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from the force of these objections might be allowed. But it cannot be allowed 
that separate ideas, of which the synchronism is impossible in conception, of 
which the nature involves separate apprehension and mutual remoteness, could 
by any known law of mind be brought by habit into the instantaneous compass 
of a single instant. Even if we were to admit Mr. Stewart's theory, it is plain 
enough that the result in question is not a consequence. If true, it must be 
otherwise explained. 

Now as to the fact of such dreams, I am ready to admit, to the full extent 
of the statements which I have often met, that they sometimes occur. But Mr. 
Stewart's theory led him into the mistake of assuming them to be the only form 
in which they may occur. On this point it is imnecessary to detain your atten- 
tion. It may be enough to affirm that, from the ordinary experience of mankind 
it seems probable that most dreams occupy the time which the same succession 
of ideas would require in waking, — there seems, at least, no ground for the con- 
trary supposition. Waking, too, as well as sleep, has its fits of instantaneous 
conception. But in addition to the causes of illusion already mentioned, it may 
be added, as well known, that the dreamer's impression as to the character of 
the imaginary phenomena of his dream is in most instances very different from 
the more distinct recollection to be obtained after waking. The inference 
would seem to be that the imagined sequence of incidents is not, in most 
instances, what it has appeared to be: a gleam of sober light streaming into the 
vaporous medley of broken associations may have given a character of form and 
connexion such as fancy discerns among the clouds. There are in the mind 
habitual tendencies as well as combinations. 

But a subject of more interest is that of the law which seems to regulate 
the actual recollection of a dream. This topic is here of the more importance, 
as it has a very material bearing upon the explanations of the law of memory 
already ascertained in the previous parts of this inquiry.* 

Of this there are three distinct cases to be noticed. And first, as more 
directly including the principle, the case in which the incidents of one dream 
are distinctly recalled in another. Dr. Abercrombie and other medical writers 
have observed that there exists a community of consciousness tending to produce 

* Transactions, Vol. xxi. Part i. 
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the same affections or trains of thought in the recurrence of similar states of 
insanity, delirium, and, if I rightly recollect, dreams; while these affections 
are wholly forgotten in the intervals of sanity or waking. I am not aware that 
this remarkable fact has been traced to any cause in the nature of the mental 
operations, before the explanation offered in myessay on Accidental Associations, 
in which I have briefly introduced these cases for illustration. By the law of 
association anyportion of pastideas or events can only be recalled as a constituent 
part of some whole combination, whether of incidents, or visual objects, or ideas, 
or states of feeling. And this is equally true whether the combination be acci- 
dental and transitory, or habitual and fixed ; this is the ideal chain which con- 
nects the Present with the Past. Now, to apply this ; in dreams, or in various 
states of mental disorder, the mind becomes employed upon combinations mostly 
so very different from those in its ordinary normal condition that no real inci- 
dent is likely to occur in the sane or waking state that will not be more nearly 
associated with real sane and waking incidents and combinations, which will 
thus, as it were, interpose. And further, in, perhaps, most instances there 
passes no idea that can be sufficiently represented by any real incident ; the fan- 
tastic train of shapeless impressions is isolated so wholly from the province and 
habitual courses of waking thought and real incident, that there can be no index 
for the search of recollection. This explanation applies in its full extent to 
insanity and delirium, and has a partial application to dreams. In dreams, the 
leading ideas are commonly the same as belong to the waking habits of the 
dreamer; and hence the variety of cases. But the actual recurrence of the same 
or nearly the same ideal wandering, must become, on the same principle, likely 
to occur when the mind happens to be similarly affected. To confine my state- 
ment to dreams, it is to be observed that in the entire absence of all interfering 
impulses from without, there is a presumption that the same internal suggestion 
will, when repeated, be similarly propagated ; and, by the ordinary process of 
combination, recall the same train as in the first instance. Thus, at distant 
intervals, one may find himself wandering in the same labyrinths formerly visited 
in a dream, and never known elsewhere. 

This recurrence could not be known unless recollected when awake; and we 
are led to another and more interesting consideration, in what way a dream is 
to be recollected, as every one must know it may be, many hours after dream 
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and sleep have passed away. Now, according to the principle of recollection 
which I "have explained, it would be impossible to have any such recollection, 
unless in one of two cases, both of frequent occurrence: either when the dream 
happens during, or rather immediately before, the waking from sleep,* or when 
it contains some featiure or component of waking life. But such is the law of 
recollection, that the slightest glimpse of association, if not too long deferred, 
will recall the whole. After some time this clue will have passed, as the inci- 
dental association will, in ordinary instances, be more likely to bring other asso- 
ciations with it: but without this condition, the details of a dream must be wholly 
past recall. Even in the instance of immediate waking, it is frequently ex- 
perienced that a dream which dwells for a few minutes upon the mind will 
pass away so completely, that no effort can recall it, for want of any condition 
which can be distinctly traced. I suspect that in such cases it will mostly 
have happened that the dream will consist of some one of those vague impressions 
to which most persons are occasionally subject; results, more of constitutional, 
or mental tendency, than of any distinct idea, or real incident. Thus the sense 
of some great evil or good, without any definite conception that may have shape 
or substance, will leave the mind imder its impression, and the nerves of joy or 
grief, triumph or frustration, for a while may vibrate without any trace of the 
occasion or moving cause. 

A more curious instance, and of most interest for the illustration it affords, 
ia when, after some time, the want of the requisite link of association happens 
to be supplied by some incident which instantly (for the first time), recalls a 
dream. Such an incident will mostly be something very slight and casual, 
which, but for that which it recalls, would hardly be noticed ; for otherwise it 
would be more likely to recall some waking incident. When, however, the case 
so occurs, and the attention happens to be attracted by some trivial incident, 
uncombined with any near or striking association, but that of an imremembered 
dream, the shadow will instantly start up to the memory from the depth of the 
past night's sleep, and a dream be distinctly recalled. 

• I do not think it necessary to comment on Mr. Stewart's explanation on this point, not only 
because it is too manifestly contrary to experience, but as it does not interfere with my theory of 
the mind. His notion as to the manner in which dreams occur in the act of waking, is, like his 
entire theory of mind, founded upon an imagined necessity, which I have, I trust, proved to have 
no existence. 
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When the dreams of the past night are such as may be described as in some 
measure representing the ordinary incidents of reality, it is remarkable how 
several successive dreams, without any interval of waking, will be recalled ; and 
this is the more to be remarked, as both theory and experience appear to prove 
that it is in the deepest sleep, when the processes of the brain are most likely 
to fall into some r^ular course of operation, that the most vivid and longest 
dreams occur. To eradicate the recollection of such, the intervening intervals of 
sleep have no power, as the real principle of recollection is not interfered with by 
mere discontinuance. And it is evident that, in addition to this principle, there 
may, as in the case already noticed, exist an impression, or a continued affection 
after waking, left by the wave of agitated thought Such an assumption is pro- 
bable, though not within the scope of theory. 

Generally when there is an utter incongruity in the ideas of a dream, it must 
from the same reasoning appear, that any recollection will be impossible. The 
occurrence of such instances must be rather matter of inference than of obser- 
vation. Such, seems to have been the description of the King of Babylon's 
dream. Recalling this portentous dream, as detailed in the eleventh chapter of 
Daniel, this application will be at once apprehended. In the structure of the 
symbolic image there was not one tangible link of ordinary association, 
but a sense of vague terror impressed on a superstitious mind. Distinct recol- 
lection was not possible. The dream presented an aggregation of incongruous 
members which, however apt to signify an unknown concurrence in the Future, 
possessed no link of affinity with anything in fact or nature. The monstrous 
and spectral shadow left the king's mind under the impression of a mysterious 
horror; but, as must have happened, the thing had " gone from him." 

This is, very probably, the most usual species of dream. And if so, it is 
also likely that most dreams pass entirely from the memory. 

Such considerations may suggest some reflection on Mr. Locke's assertion, 
that " the soul thinks not always." I should be far, indeed, from presuming to as- 
sert the contrary : — but the reason given, " for this wants proofs," is a manifest fal- 
lacy. The want of proofs is a good reason for abstaining from positive affirmation; 
but, considering the preceding statement, it may be applied also in an opposite 
direction, — ^fpr it appears that the soul may possibly think so as to leave no 
proof. The thing is improbable; but the accident which recalls a dream, which 
VOL. xxm. ^ 
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without it would be wholly unremembered, raises a presumption that the mental 
element of our compound nature may, for anything we can ascertain, be always 
more or less in a state of operation. 

The incidents of life, as they recede into the distance of our early days, fall 
more or less into dim groups under some few leading remembrances, by which, 
when accidentally revived, they may recur to the memory. On the other 
hand, the incidents of the Present possess a separate identity of their own; and 
are in general severally and forcibly apprehended. They are, for these reasons, 
something less likely to be recalled by slight or indirect suggestion, or to be 
quite compatible with the continuance of sleep. Hence, it may be, that when 
the ideas of the dreamer have any distinct connexion with the realities of wak- 
ing life, they are mostly relative to distant times. The faint and shadowy inti- 
mations which bear the imperfect outline and dim colouring of distance harmo- 
nize best with the remembrances of the Past It will thus oftenest happen that 
the persons appearing in dreams are those who have not been recently known, — 
often the dead. 

Many other curious illustrations might be found in the close observation of 
the nature of dreams ; I will here, however, only further notice a few incidents 
of more common occurrence. It often occurs that the dreamer thinks himself 
to be engaged in preparing for some purpose, of which the actual execution is 
not directly included in the preparation. Take, for instance, a case to be 
argued ; a discourse to be delivered in public. In such cases all the constant 
circumstances, as, form, time, place, assembly, will come in order; but the spe- 
cial matter, not being included in the general combination, will be wanting, and 
the purpose will end in some strange frustration: — the Court will be seated, or 
the shadowy audience met, but the business in hand makes no progress ; the 
lecturer has lost his notes, or the lawyer left his brief at home. For, by the 
operation of the same law of mind, some such notion is likely to occur. Many 
persons, whatever may be their profession, will, in the earlier part of their pro- 
fessional course, have had their apprehension led to a knowledge of all the 
embarrassing contingencies against which it is the business of care and precau- 
tion to guard; and the confused sense of failure, necessarily consequent on such 
dreams as have not any special svbject-matter included in the leading idea, must 
thus lead to some preconceived solution of the embarrassment. 
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Aberdrombie, and others who have professedly or incidentally taken up the 
subject of dreams, have related instances which are not easy to explain on the 
principles of any theory. It is not unlikely that most of these are of the nature of 
somnambulism . This disease has, however, itself one valuable application in the 
present theory, as in some of its forms it exemplifies the main difficulty by which 
it seems t^ be incumbered. That is to say, it proves the extent to which the 
mind or the brain may be in a state of considerable activily, while the common 
consciousness of our ordinary waking state is wholly suspended. There is there- 
fore the less objection against the assumption of any degree of mental excite- 
ment or activity in the state of sleep that any given case may require, — though 
in the ordinary condition of sleep the mental activity is comparatively feeble ; 
and it must be allowed that the result of any more than ordinary stimulus should 
occasion the ending of a dream. These cases may, however, be to some 
extent explained from the conditions of the theory of the preceding pages. 
For instance, I take the rare and seemingly unaccountable case, in which some 
thing lost or mislaid beyond any effort of the waking memory to find, has been 
found by some intimation in a dream. Now, I should certainly not much blame 
any sceptical inquirer for treating such an instance as on a par with most 
ghost stories. But it wUl not appear unaccountable that it might be true if it 
be called to mind that the feeble and remote association which the very effort 
of recollection must have only put aside, by the interposition of many and per- 
plexing possibilities, — is just the very first idea that is hkely to offer itself in 
sleep, when, the key of suggestion being touched, some true combination will 
return the actual circumstance as it happened, undisturbed by any interference 
of will, or useless effort of reason, by the true and only condition of memory. 
Thus, the old parchment, or the key, when suggested to the thoughts in sleep, 
will not be sought for by the perplexing consideration of numerous possibilities, 
each of which but tends to mislead; instead of which, the mind is conducted 
at once by the simple and uniform working of a imiform law, to the siogle inci- 
dent which it offers. In the habitual paths of waking life the mind is placed in 
the current of contingencies and routines, amongst which it is steered by habits 
rather than by distinct efforts of reason: — and the common course which most 
men follow, depends much more than is commonly assumed, on the succession 
of incidents, and the customary courses they impose, than on the independent 

d2 
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use of reason. Instead of what I may call the processes of mental power — 
active or passive — ^we are carried forward by the force crf an external stream ; 
and our errors or failures also result from the same current which decides our 
course. It is not improbable that it may sometimes happen that the elementary 
process on which reason itself is dependent may chance to supply the light 
which is its peculiar property, when this light has been vainly sought amid the 
glare of the myriad cross lights of waking life. It is that, While reason treads 
the thousand paths of error, the dreamer follows the law of association. 

In this latter statement 1 only desire to indicate how this theory can be 
applied to exceptional cases. It is not, however, necessary that this should, in 
all such cases, be possible, — our knowledge of the mind, however correct it may 
be supposed to be, must still be incomplete. Our lights are closely shut in by 
profound obscurity. We are not without mysterious indications of a psycho- 
logical nature, wholly beyood the compass of ordinary experience, — and as 
nothing in nature can have been without its design and scope of operation, so 
we cannot say at what hidden boundary in the workings of mind other laws 
than those we deem familiar may perform a latent part. Of such it is not the 
business of this essay to speak. 

I am not aware that I have omitted the consideration of any oS the more 
ordinary phenomena of dreams which may appear to claim any distinct remark. 
By observing that the state of the mind and body in sleep admits of mMiy d^ees 
of intensity, allowance is made for many distinctions which it would require 
mudh time and space to discuss ; as, upon a topic so little known, it would be 
hazardous to offer statements without much cautious examination, and many 
rfefined distinctions. And it is but fair to allow, that I omit some considem- 
tions because I have not been able to satisfy myself as to the truth of any expla- 
nation 1 could find. It is not, for example, easy to reconcile with this, or any 
theory consistent with the ordinary pheaomena of dreams, thfe ^ases which have 
been, in some few instances, aHeged ; ctf dreams in which the mind would 
appear to act according to the ordinary laws of its waking state. It is, indeed, 
a otfrioue feature of these casiefl, and in some degree significant, that music and 
verse seem to have been the result. I must confess a doubt But I trust I 
may be forgiven by the irritahile genus whio^ trades in tiiese kindred arte, if I 
observe, in explanation, that both the verse and music, which are the ordinary 
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product of these acts, consist very mainly in the current of verbal and rhythmical 
suggestion, or the similar association of notes and time, most reconcilable with 
the theory of dreams. It is also easy to conceive the peculiar state of mind under 
the possession of some dominant inspiration which may give its modulation, or 
particle of meaning, to the strain. But, with all allowance, I cannot but suspect 
that a little retouching and somewhat of exaggeration must be allowed for^ 
unless something more than sober philosophy will grant, be ascribed to the in- 
spiration of youthful poets when they dream. 

I have only now to add, that I am not without some humble trust that the 
explanations of this part of ray inquiry into the laws and processes of the human 
understanding will be foimd agreeable to the known phenomena ; and also fairly 
consequent upon the results formerly obtained in the essays already before the 
Academy. 

Two further topics, which will admit of a joint discussion, remain to com- 
plete the inquiry which I have imdertaken. The illustration of the main prin- 
ciple which I have endeavoured to explain, in its several applications to reasoning 
and moral sentiment, will require but a single exposition; as the process of asso- 
ciation in either may be shown to follow the same law. However various or 
opposite may be the results of human thought, or of the operations of mind, as we 
approach elementary processes, a surprising uniformity will be observed. All 
that concerns man may fall into two great divisions, — ^the mind and the objects 
with which it is or should be engaged. The first lies within a narrow compass 
of inquiry ; the second may be infinite, — yet has also its strict laws, which, so 
far as they lie within our compass, are the laws of reasoning and probability. 



